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tinely took an innocent girl from her employment, plied her
with filthy questions, threatened her, and induced her to
sign a paper which might have led to a hoy of fifteen being
sent to prison for two years ! *

And this was the class of person that assumed the prerog-
ative of Literary Censorship. The press prostrated itself
hefore the new Terror, and the Government supported it by
again taking up the prosecution of Vizetelly. The trustees
of his estate resolved to fight the case and provided funds
for that purpose, but while the selection of counsel was in
abeyance, Mr. Frank Harris, then editor of "The Fort-
nightly Eeview," and one of the few who realised that an
odious tyranny was being established, generously offered to
bear all Vizetelly's expenses. Mr. Harris desired, however,
that the defence should now be entrusted entirely to Mr.
Oluer, who had acted as Vizetelly's junior counsel at the
first trial, and who had also appeared for him at the recent
police court proceedings. There were various advantages
in such a course. Mr. Cluer's knowledge of the French
language was perfect; he had read Zola's works in the
original, and he knew with what a lofty purpose Zola
wrote. The present writer favoured the suggested arrange-
ment, hut he had no power in the matter. Any sugges-
tions he made were invariably set aside throughout the
affair, on the ground that he had not been long resident in
England, that there were many things which he did not
properly understand, and so forth. There was some truth,
no doubt, in those objections; but it often happens that a

1 Ibid, and "Daily Chronicle," January 12, 13, and 16, 1894. In the
latter journal (January 13) Coote denied that " threats were used to induce the
girl to confess crimes " ; Mr. Moore retorted (January 16) by giving the report
of the case.s. At the outset Zola received moderate sums; later, after
